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Although  I  am  absent,  allow  me  to  feel  that  I  am  in  the  midst 
of  you  and  address  you,  not  from  my  chamber  in  the  Metropolis,  but 
from  the  seat  prepared  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  contribute  their 
mite  upon  this  occasion. 

We  are  assembled  at  this  place,  not  only  to  edify  and  improve 

one  another,  but  to  commemorate  the  erection  of  this  building,  and  it 

devolves  on  me,  as  the  oldest  of  the  family  (not  quite  forty),  to  give 

some  account  of  the  decendents  of  the  first  settler,  particularly  of  those 

«  who  have  lived  and  died  within  these  walls. 

*  Francis  Barker  and  his  brother  were  among  the  Plymouth 
adventurers,  and  in  1628  or  30,  they  took  a  boat  and  coasted  along  the 
shore  until  they  came  to  a  river  (North  River),  this  they  ascended  as 
far  as  it  was  navigable,  and  landed  upon  a  certain  rock  just  below  the 
mill,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  a  place  to  locate  themselves ;  they  selected 
this,  and  built  a  house  of  brick  one  story  high,  consisting  of  one  room, 
this  is  that  room  ;  the  front  wall  is  the  original  one,  the  fire-place 
around  which  we  are  seated  was  theirs ;  it  has  been  so  modernized 
as  to  conceal  its  first  dimensions,  but  its  height,  width,  depth  and 
stock-hole  can  be  seen  if  examined. 

Soon  after,  the  brother  settled  at  Scituate  where  Samuel  P. 
Barker  lives,  and  was  Dr.  Samuel  Barker's  progenitor;  but  Francis 
remained  here,  married  Lucy  Williams  and  had  five  children.  His 
sons  were  Francis,  Isaac  and  Robert ;  his  oldest  daughter  married  a 
Snow,  the  other  a  Rogers. 

*  Probably  Robert. 


It  is  my  object  to  give  you  the  generations  of  each  of  the  sons 
to  the  present  day.  I  am  aware  it  is  a  difficult  task,  but  I  hope  to  be 
so  clear  as  to  be  understood.  As  several  of  the  same  name  will  occur, 
to  prevent  confusion,  I  shall  distinguish  them  by  1st,  2d,  3d,  etc.,  and 
to  begin  with  Francis  2d,  he  married  a  Lincoln  and  had  ten  children, 
seven  were  sons,  the  oldest  was  killed  at  the  Eastward,  the  second  left 
no  family,  the  third  was  Francis,  bearing  the  name  of  his  father,  and 
grandfather;  he  married  a  Jacobs  and  had  ten  children  and  died  in  the 
Jerseys  in  1733.  Six  out  of  the  ten  died  young;  Joshua  the  oldest  son 
of  Francis  3d.  married  a  Barker  and  had  three  daughters ;  Deborah, 
Sarah,  and  Bethiah ;  to  Bethiah  we  are  indebted  for  a  genealogy  that 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  knowledge  I  have  obtained ;  Joshua  died 
in  Hingham  in  1785.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  British  service,  was 
a  loyal  subject  and  fought  for  his  mother  country.  His  brother 
Francis  4th  married  a  Thaxter  and  had  ten  children  ;  four  of  them  died 
in  1751.  The  oldest  son  of  Francis  4th  married  a  Leavitt  and  had 
eight  children,  four  of  which  died  young ;  none  left  families.  The 
second  son  of  Francis  4th  married  a  Thaxter,  he  was  a  respectable 
physician  and  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Willard ;  his  son  died  young. 
General  John  Barker  was  the  last  survivor  of  Francis  4th  so  that  his 
line  is  extinct,  Mrs.  Deborah  Barker  being  the  only  person  bearing  the 
name  from  Francis  3d. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  fourth  son  of  Francis  2d,  his  name 
was  Thomas;  he  married  a  Little,  had  seven  children  and  died  in 
Carolina  in  1732;  three  of  his  children  died  young;  his  oldest  son 
Thomas  2d  married  a  Hodgson,  had  two  children,  and  died  in  Carolina ; 
the  son  died  young;  the  second  sister  of  Thomas  2d  married  Joshua 
Barker  and  was  the  mother  of  Deborah,  so  that  she  stands  alone  as  the 
only  representative  of  the  two  of  the  four  oldest  sons  of  Francis  2d. 
Well  may  she  say  she  has  outlived  everybody,  although  85  years  old 
her  intellect  is  as  clear  and  bright  as  in  earlier  life,  her  good  sense, 


highly  cultivated  mind,  benevolent  feelings  and  her  long  spotless  life 
entitle  her  to  much  love  and  veneration :  the  more  I  contemplate  her 
character  the  more  I  admire  it ;  it  was  a  residence  with  her  in  earlier 
years  that  exalted  my  ideas  of  a  simple  life,  and  I  have  never  been  in  a 
family  since,  where  there  was  such  harmony  and  so  much  intellectual 
enjoyment.       The  fifth  son  of  Francis  2d  was  killed  in  the  army. 

Ebenezer  the  sixth  son  married  a  Randall  and  had  five  children, 
the  oldest  son  Elisha,  married  a  Bowen  and  had  seven  children.  His 
son  Bowen  had  three  daughters ;  I  believe  he  resides  in  Hanson  and 
has  other  children. 

Josiah  the  second  son  of  Ebenezer  married  a  Macomber  and 
had  seven  children.  Josiah's  oldest  son  Ebenezer  had  eight  children, 
five  of  them  sons.      Josiah  married  a  Hatch  and  had  childred.     Loring 

married  and  had  children, of  them  sons.     John  married  a  Smith 

and  had  children, of  them  sons;  the  oldest  daughter  married  a 

Crooker,  and  the  youngest  an  Oldham. 

Thomas,  Josiah's  second  son  had  five  children.  Elisha  is  the 
only  one  we  know. 

We  will  return  ao;ain  to  the  seventh  son  of  Francis  2d  who  had 
five  children  and  his  race  became  extinct.  These  are  the  generations 
of  Francis  2d  the  oldest  son  of  the  first  settler;  the  whole  number  of 
decendents  is  ninety-two  ;  forty-seven  were  females,  six  died  young,  and 
twenty-six  were  married.  The  names  of  the  families  into  which  they 
married  were  Bryant,  Briggs,  Cushing,  Curtis,  Winslow,  Baker  (the 
ancestor  of  Mrs.Webb,  I  believe),  Brown,  Tign,  Thaxter,  Temstill,  Smith, 
Randall,  Ramsdell,  Ellis,  Tilden,  Little,  Sprague,  Crocker,  Lincoln, 
Willard  and  Oldham.  Out  of  the  forty-five  males  eight  died  young 
and  eighteen  left  families ;  the  only  ones  that  bear  the  name  are  Mrs. 
Oldham's  brother  Elisha,  and  Bowen  Barker,  and  they  descended  from 
Ebenezer  the  sixth  son. 


Isaac,  the  second  son  of  Francis  1st,  I  shall  speak  of  bye  and  bye 
and  I  will  pass  to  Robert  the  third  son  ;  he  had  seven  children.  His 
sons  were  James,  Caleb  and  Robert;  James  had  six  children;  his  third  son 
Daniel  had  three  children,  and  his  oldest  daughter  married  a  Tidmarsh. 
Caleb,  Robert's  second  son,  had  six  sons.  Caleb's  oldest  son  Robert 
2d  had  nine  children,  five  were  sons ;  his  oldest  daughter  married  a 
Wing ;  his  second  at  the  age  of  sixty  married  Isaac  Keen,  and  when  a 
widow  married  Lot  Keen,  her  first  love,  she  is  again  a  widow  at  eighty- 
five  and  for  activity  and  strength  of  constitution  may  be  compared  with 
her  worthy  friend  Deborah. 

Gideon  the  son  of  Robert  2d  had  six  children,  four  were  sons ; 
Diadama  married  a  Lincoln ;  Joshua  the  third  son  of  Robert  had  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  Robert  the  fifth  son  of  Robert  2d  married  a 
Wing,  and  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons.  Robert,  son  to  Robert 
3d,  married  Mary  White  and  has  one  son.     Deborah  married  a  Sprague. 

We  will  now  return  to  Caleb ;  his  fourth  son  John  settled  at  the 
Eastward,  and  we  have  no  account  of  his  family.  These  are  the 
generations  of  Robert  the  third  son  of  Francis  1st ;  their  whole  number 
is  forty-five ;  twenty-seven  were  males,  nine  of  which  married,  and  one 
died  young ;  out  of  eighteen  females,  ten  married  into  families  by  the 
names  of  Howland,  Keen,  Wanton,  Estes,  Stetson,  Brenton,  Tidmarsh, 
Wing,  Lincoln  and  Sprague.  Our  knowledge  of  this  branch  is  more 
imperfect  than  of  the  other  two,  and  as  our  history  stands,  our  neighbor 
Robert's  family  and  his  brother  are  the  only  decendents  bearing  the 
name. 

Isaac,  the  second  son  of  Francis  1st,  married  Judith  and  had 
eight  children.  Rebecca  married  a  Keen;  Judith  and  Bathsheba 
married  Howlands  and  were  mothers  to  the  ancient  Poets,  and  Mary 
the  youngest  child  was  our  great  traditionary  historian,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Smiths.      She  was  alike  contemporary  with  Francis 


1st  and  my  Father,  and  delighted  to  amuse  his  boyhood  with  the  tales 
of  other  times.  She  was  born  in  1677  or  8,  and  when  quite  young  was 
set  to  guard  the  sheep  that  grazed  on  the  lot  below.  Her  favorite  seat 
was  a  young  elm  ;  its  branches  were  flexible  and  served  as  a  tilt,  it  was 
a  native  of  the  forest  and  grew  to  a  gigantic  size,  its  beauty  we  have  all 
seen,  its  destruction  we  still  lament ;  some  time  after  it  was  cut  down 
my  curiosity  prompted  me  to  ascertain  how  long  it  grew,  and  according 
to  my  calculation  it  was  nearly  ninety  years  old ;  as  a  new  layer  of 
wood  is  formed  each  year  beneath  the  bark,  it  was  easy  to  see  what  was 
its  yearly  increase ;  the  layers  varied  greatly  in  thickness,  a  proof  that 
some  seasons  were  more  favorable  to  its  growth,  perhaps  to  vegetation 
generally  than  others.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  dates  and  initials 
have  been  found  in  the  centre  of  aged  trees,  that  were  carved  many 
years  before ;  the  impression  made  in  the  wood  is  retained,  and  layer 
after  layer  is  formed  over  it,  'till  what  was  once  the  surface  becomes  the 
interior.  My  researches  didn't  extend  far  enough  to  prove  this  fact, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  it  tested  upon  some  tree  that  can  be  spared  a 
few  years  hence  (this  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  a  tree  just  cut 
down  in  the  yard  having  a  hook  imbedded  in  it).  The  spot  where  the 
sheep  grazed  was  the  first  cleared  land  in  the  town,  it  is  now  a  rich 
English  meadow  in  its  native  state ;  the  plough  has  never  upturned 
its  green  sward,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  in  this  state  it  will  yield 
abundantly  and  never  need  breaking  up. 

But  to  return  to  Mary: — During  her  childhood  the  French  and 
Indian  War  was  commenced  in  1690.  Probably  in  1679  the  dwelling 
house  was  converted  into  a  Garrison,  and  was  a  place  of  refuge  to  those 
who  feared  their  savage  neighbors ;  it  was  fortified  with  hewn  timber 
to  defend  it  from  attacks  of  the  Indian  foe.  After  the  sportiveness  of 
youth  was  passed,  Mary  did  as  most  others  do,  and  changed  her  name 
to  Crosby ;  the  husband  died  and  she  married  a  Miller ;  after  burying 
him  she  lived  a  widow  (for  reasons  unknown)  forty-two  years  and  two 


months,  and  died  February  15,  1772,  aged  94  years.  She  must  have 
been  a  sensible  intelligent  woman,  with  a  mind  well  stored  with  the 
history  of  her  country,  and  a  happy  faculty  of  communicating  it  to 
young  people  around  her,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  she  not  only  transmitted 
her  knowledge,  but  much  of  her  good  sense  to  her  posterity. 

Isaac's  second  son  Robert,  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  third  son  Samuel,  settled  in  Nantucket  and  had  two  sons,  Josiah 
and  Robert.  His  fourth  son  Jabez  settled  at  Dartmouth: — of  their 
generations  we  know  nothing. 

Isaac,  oldest  son  of  Isaac  1st,  possessed  not  only  the  homestead 
but  all  the  land  around  it,  and  was  of  the  religious  sect  called  Friends, 
as  his  father  probably  was  and  perhaps  his  grandfather.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Slocum  of  Dartmouth,  and  had  six  children.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  much  reading ;  a  room  leading  from  this  was  set 
apart  for  his  study,  an  uncommon  thing  in  those  days.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  place  to  feast  the  body  instead  of  the  mind,  and  has  exchanged  its 
literary  name  for  that  of  butlery.  He  was  born  as  early  as  1660  and 
from  1700  to  1730  he  was  a  very  active  and  useful  man,  and  did  a  good 
deal  of  business.  His  papers  and  private  letters,  of  which  we  have  a 
barrel  full,  prove  that  he  was  much  engaged  in  laying  out  roads, 
erecting  water  works,  etc.  Also  in  lawsuits  respecting  privileges  in 
lands.  Letters  from  Philadelphia  are  directed  to  him  as  Merchant  and 
others  as  Cordwainer,  in  other  words,  Shoemaker.  Isaac  Little  who 
cast  the  iron-back  before  you  in  1722  was  his  adversary,  and  much 
money  slipped  through  their  hands  into  the  purses  of  Lawyers.  Had 
each  governed  himself  and  observed  the  Golden  Rule  of  doing  as  he 
would  be  done  by,  their  disputes  could  have  been  settled,  and  much 
time,  good  feeling  and  money  would  have  been  saved ;  I  say  time,  for 
nothing  should  be  estimated  so  highly;  it  is  the  root  from  which 
everything   springs,  it  is  money,  it  is  virtue,  for  without  it  we  could 


be  nothing,  and  yet  we  throw  it  away  as  if  it  was  of  little  worth  and 
could  be  picked  up  again  at  leisure.  The  money  of  the  spendthrift 
circulates  and  others  are  benefitted ;  but  when  our  time  is  gone,  it  is 
lost  to  us  and  to  the  world.  The  principle  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  is  little  understood.  I  wish  I  could  create  a  community  that 
was  governed  by  this  rule  and  place  it  before  you ;  what  would  it  be 
like  ?  There  would  be  no  contention,  envying,  backbiting ;  love  and 
concord  would  prevail ;  everything  would  be  equally  balanced,  no  one 
passion  or  propensity  would  gain  the  ascendency,  but  all  attuned  to 
harmony.  Sometimes  we  hear  or  see  an  individual  who  has  conquered 
himself  and  is  in  that  happy  perfect  state,  that  an  observance  of  this 
maxim  would  bring  us  into.  You  must  all  acknowledge  its  justness ; 
then  why  not  resolve,  firmly  resolve,  that  notwithstanding  your  love 
of  gain,  notwithstanding  the  different  views  of  your  associates,  you  for 
yourself  will  be  governed  by  this  all  saving  principle.  You  need  have 
no  other  rule  of  life  ;  if  this  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  its  widest  sense,  it 
will  make  you  happy  here  and  insure  you  an  eternity  of  bliss.  I  have 
digressed  from  my  sudject,  but  to  return: — About  this  time,  1740, 
the  celebrated  Whitefield  came  to  this  country,  and  although  Isaac  was 
nearly  80  years  old,  he  went  to  Plymouth  to  listen  to  his  eloquence,  it 
seemed  to  make  an  impression,  he  grew  insane,  and  was  confined  in 
this  room  to  that  sill.  But  when  in  that  state,  many  anecdotes  have 
been  related  of  him  that  were  full  of  shrewdness  and  flashes  of  wit. 
He  died  August  7,  1754,  being  about  94. 

His  four  daughters  were  the  belles  of  the  times  and  considered 
rich ;  consequently  the  Garrison  was  a  place  of  general  resort ;  many 
protestations  of  love  were  made,  but  the  young  ladies  were  wary,  — 
finally  the  oldest  daughter  Mary,  born  June  1,  1708,  married  a  Bennet, 
had  children,  lived  here,  was  a  little  insane  I  believe,  and  was  under  the 
guardianship   of  her  brother.      Sylvester,  the  second  daughter,  born 


August  1710,  after  a  siege  of  six  years,  surrendered  to  a  Josselyn.  He 
declared  he  loved  the  very  ground  she  stood  upon,  which  proved 
literally  true,  for  she  had  no  peace  after  her  marriage,  because  she 
would  not  put  him  in  possession  of  her  land.  She  lived  to  a  great  age, 
was  a  widow  many  years,  the  last  of  which  she  spent  here,  not  as  a 
dependent,  for  she  had  a  competency  and  left  enough  for  her  heirs  to 
quarrel  about.  No  one  entered  a  Meeting-house  with  more  grace  and 
dignity  than  she ;  "  walk  like  thy  Aunt  Josselyn  "  was  a  command  that 
rung  in  our  infant  years.  The  third  daughter  born  December  9,  1719, 
married  a  Gould,  she  to  hold  fast  upon  her  land,  and  it  has  descended 
to  her  posterity  the  Browns.       The  fourth  daughter  married  a  Little. 

Peleg,  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac  2d,  was  born  1712.  He  was  a 
jolly  soul,  fond  of  fun  and  frolic.  He  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
His  son  Robert  married  a  Turner  and  lived  in  Mr.  Morse's  house;  his 
wife  was  esteemed  an  excellent  cook.  Her  maxim  was,  "  Spend  and 
God  will  send,"  the  last  part  of  which  was  not  verified.  Robert  had 
six  children;  the  only  daughter  married  Jacob  Flint  of  Cohasset;  the 
four  older  sons  died  young  men. 

Prince,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  2d,  was  born  February  1716. 
He  married  a  Keen  and  inherited  the  homestead  with  the  encumbrance 
of  his  mother's  dower.  She  lived  to  be  very  old,  died  August  18, 1774, 
having  been  a  widow  twenty  years.  Although  toothless  she  could  eat 
the  hardest  biscuit  with  ease.  Her  son  partook  of  her  meek  and  gentle 
spirit.  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  honest  man,  that  everybody  loved ;  his 
hospitality  extended  to  all  who  would  receive  it,  and  if  others  were 
happy  he  was  satisfied,  as  the  house  was  a  place  of  general  rendezvous 
in  his  father's  time,  so  it  continued  to  be  in  his.  The  crib  and  meat 
barrels  were  always  well  filled,  and  when  the  year  came  around  they 
needed  no  preparation  for  another  supply.  It  is  recorded  of  him  on 
the  town's  books,  that  he  had  found  a  pair  of  mens'  leather  shoes ;  this 


is  not  to  prove  his  honesty  or  desire  of  legal  possession,  but  the  custom 
of  the  times.     He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Abigail  the  oldest  was  very  amiable ;  to  use  the  expression  of 
her  early  friend  George  Partridge,  "  She  was  the  finest  woman  that 
ever  lived,"  although  this  was  said  in  the  decline  of  life,  it  was  uttered 
with  a  vehemence  and  warmth  of  affection  that  characterized  the  lover. 
She  died  of  a  lingering  consumption  when  about  thirty.  She  manifested 
great  cheerfulness,  patience  and  resignation ;  death  had  no  terrors  for 
her ;  she  considered  it  a  mere  change  of  state,  and  felt  it  a  great  blessing 
to  put  on  immortality ;  she  was  so  feeble  as  to  have  watchers  nine 
months.  She  caused  her  grave  clothes  to  be  prepared  and  made  many 
arrangements  for  her  interment. 

Deborah,  the  second  daughter,  married  a  Briggs,  was  left  a 
widow  soon  after  and  returned  to  the  homestead  with  two  children. 

Prince,  the  oldest  son  of  Prince,  married  a  widow  Bryant.  He 
ploughed  the  ocean  for  a  living,  and  died  beneath  its  waves.  His 
four  destitute  children  returned  to  the  hospitable  roof  of  their  ancestors. 

Isaac,  the  second  son  of  Prince,  was  a  clothier,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  father's  household ;  his  father  was  dead,  the  estate  rendered 
insolvent  and  a  numerous  family  of  young  children  and  dependent 
friends  around  him.  The  day  came  when  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  was 
to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and  all  save  the  widow's  dower  was  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  None  had  the  means  to  save  it.  At  this 
critical  and  trying  time,  Joseph  Rogers,  a  firm  friend,  came  and  said, 
"  Isaac,  it  will  not  do  for  the  farm  to  go  out  of  the  family,  what  will 
become  of  them  ?  they  must  be  kept  together,  thou  must  buy  it,  and 
I  will  bid  it  off  for  thee."  The  farm  was  sold  and  his  brother 
Benjamin  purchased  it;  it  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Isaac,  and  I 
suppose  he  paid  for  it  when  he  could,  and  the  family  consisting  of 


Mrs.  Barker,  her  brother  and  sister  Keen,  old  people ;  her  daughter 
Briggs  and  her  two  children,  and  Prince's  four  children  continued 
together  and  were  dependent  on  the  farm  and  Isaac's  exertions.  In 
1789  or  90  his  mother  died,  and  the  next  year,  being  41,  he  married 
Bridget  Almy  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.  About  this  time  there  was  a  repairing 
of  the  house  and  a  separation  of  the  family.  Seth  Briggs  the  father  of 
our  cousin  George,  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and 
Prince  Barker  to  a  carpenter  there.  John  the  other  brother,  and  Debby 
who  was  eighteen,  together  with  their  Aunt  Debby  Keen,  went  to  live 
with  Benjamin.  Prince  after  learning  his  trade,  died  at  the  Eastward, 
and  John  went  to  sea  and  died  also.  Isaac  had  four  children  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  foster  children.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest,  the 
Fulling  Mill  took  fire  and  burned  down.  Previously  to  this  he  had 
been  to  considerable  expense  in  erecting  a  belt-hammer,  and  nine 
months  after,  that  was  consumed  by  fire.  Such  an  accumulation  of 
losses  in  such  quick  succession  induced  his  creditors  to  call  for  their 
little  demands,  and  as  he  had  not  the  money  to  satisfy  them,  he  hired 
several  hundred  dollars  and  said  to  all,  "  come."  This  sum  was  soon 
paid  away  and  his  purse  was  again  replenished  from  the  same  source, 
and  all  were  satisfied.  Being  sure  the  belt-hammer  would  give  a 
handsome  income  with  which  he  could  repair  his  losses,  it  was  rebuilt, 
and  bid  fair  for  a  season  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  but  the  chief 
workman,  being  a  speculative  man,  was  tired  of  such  a  sameness,  and 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  traffic,  to  the  neglect  of  the  workshop,  and 
soon  run  through,  involving  the  owner  in  much  expense.  Not  being 
qualified  to  conduct  the  business  himself,  it  was  given  up  soon  after, 
and  the  farm  resorted  to  as  the  sole  dependence.  This  would  have 
been  sufficient  under  some  management,  and  a  little  might  have  been 
spared  yearly  to  lessen  the  debt  that  was  fast  accumulating;  but  I 
have  shown  that  these  had  always  been  enough  to  empty  store  houses, 
and  this  had  become  such  a  fixed  habit,  that  it  was  too  late  in  life  for 


him  to  learn  the  secret  of  turning  produce  into  money,  and  consequently 
he  became  more  embarrassed.  Old  age  and  infirmities  crept  on,  the 
farm  was  neglected,  the  debt  increased,  notwithstanding  much  money 
had  been  paid  during  the  last  thirty  years.  At  the  commencement  of 
this,  it  amounted  to  three  thousand  dollars ;  a  calculation  of  compound 
interest  showed  that  the  firm  and  vice  like  grasp  of  mortgages  would 
soon  turn  us  out  of  doors  unless  something  was  done  quickly,  and 
strangers  would  sit  around  the  hearth  of  our  ancestors.  Friends  were 
consulted  about  the  best  way  to  prevent  this,  their  advice  followed,  and 
the  debt  has  been  lessened  two-thirds,  so  that  at  this  time  we  have  a 
reasonable  hope  that  if  our  exertions  are  blessed,  we  shall  continue  to 
possess  it,  and  have  many  happy  and  improving  meetings  under  its 
ancient  and  hospitable  roof.  Isaac  lived  to  be  nearly  75  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  In  reviewing  his  life,  I  find  much  in  it 
deserving  commendation  taken  as  a  whole,  good  was  very  predominant. 
In  early  life  he  was  peculiarly  circumstanced,  his  father's  substance  was 
wasted,  and  his  mother  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  depended  on  him  as 
her  stay  and  support.  Necessity,  not  choice,  placed  him  in  the  centre 
of  his  family,  around  which  almost  every  branch  was  gathered.  This 
called  forth  great  exertion,  and  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  comforts.  His  circle  of  friends  was 
extensive,  and  no  man  ever  gave  them  a  more  hearty  welcome.  All 
good  feelings  were  kindly  reciprocated,  and  visits  returned.  To  go 
alone  was  to  deprive  him  of  half  the  pleasure.  He  was  never  happier 
than  when  mounted  upon  a  spirited  steed  with  a  sister  beside  him,  and 
a  Quarterly  or  Yearly  meeting  in  prospect.  On  these  occasions 
everything  denoted  preparation,  the  buttons,  boots  and  spurs,  shoe  and 
knee-buckles,  stirrups,  bits  and  whip-handle,  all  had  an  extra  rub. 
With  my  minds  eye  I  can  see  his  fine  manly  figure,  beneath  a  suit  of 
drab,  turning  his  Courser  to  the  right  and  left  with  an  ease  and 
adroitness   that  showed  his  skill,  and  made  both  appear  to  the  best 


advantage.  To  use  the  words  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  "he  had  a 
sound  head  and  ready  tongue,"  and,  though  an  unlettered  man,  he  was 
an  interesting  companion.  His  retentive  memory  had  treasured  up  a 
stock  of  anecdotes  which  were  told  and  aptly  applied  when  occasion 
presented.  His  "  ready  tongue  "  could  utter  most  severe  and  cutting 
things,  but  with  the  sound  the  feeling  died  away  and  in  an  hour  he 
would  disoblige  himself  to  accommodate  those  he  had  offended.  An 
often  repeated  maxim,  and  one  that  he  fully  practiced,  was  "from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away."  He  felt  the  want  of 
a  literary  education  and  was  among  the  first  to  promote  it  for  others. 
He  did  all  for  his  children  that  his  means  allowed;  besides  keeping 
them  at  school  and  boarding  them  a  year  from  home,  he  was  always 
ready  to  aid  and  assist  in  any  excursion  of  pleasure,  that  would  keep 
up  an  acquaintance  with  distant  relatives  or  give  them  a  knowledge  of 
men  and  things.  But  he  had  his  faults  as  all  men  have,  they  are  too 
well  known  to  you  to  be  enumerated,  they  grew  out  of  circumstances 
rather  than  badness  of  heart,  and  he  was  rather  to  be  pitied  for  allowing 
a  vice  that  comes  not  in  the  form  of  vice,  to  gain  an  ascendency,  and 
although  at  times  his  family  were  wretched,  yet  we  have  great  cause  to 
be  thankful  that  we  had  such  a  father;  we  can  find  enough  in  his 
character  to  love  and  respect,  and  must  speak  of  him  as  do  his  foster 
children,  with  much  affection. 

His  son  Isaac  4th  married  a  Little,  and  has  five  children. 

Benjamin,  Prince's  youngest  child,  was  a  very  feeble  one, 
consequently  much  indulged;  the  spirits  and  buoyancy  of  youth  were 
suppressed  by  a  nervous  affection  that  blasted  every  hope  of  happiness 
and  paralyzed  every  exertion.  Society  had  no  charms  for  him,  even 
the  playground  was  avoided,  and  he  chose  rather  to  brood  over  his 
dreadful  melancholy  feeling  than  join  in  any  sports  or  labor  that  kind 
solicitations  of  friends  could  suggest;  but  as  he  approached  towards 


manhood  he  outgrew,  as  it  were,  the  dismal  forebodings  that  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  and  took  a  share  in  the  employment  of  the  Fulling 
Mill.  This  gave  him  confidence  in  himself,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
he  resolved  to  marry  ;  accordingly,  he  made  choice  of  a  worthy  woman, 
Nancy  Barker,  and  removed  her  from  Tiverton  to  our  neighbor  Sal- 
mon's house ;  the  mulberry  tree  was  planted  by  her,  but  she  lived  not 
to  eat  of  its  fruit.  She  left  two  children,  and  in  proper  time  her 
husband  married  Rebecca  Partridge,  a  lady  of  handsome  fortune  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  sister's.  To  express  her  love  and  confidence 
she  gave  him  uncontrollable  command  of  all  her  property.  The  powers 
of  his  mind  were  now  exerted  to  accumulate  wealth ;  he  made  nice 
calculations  and  was  judicious  in  the  choice  of  land.  He  purchased 
the  farm  in  Scituate  that  belonged  to  the  brother  of  Francis  1st,  and 
soon  proved  himself  an  excellent  farmer.  The  communication  to 
Boston  was  easy  and  thither  he  sent  much  of  his  produce.  He  learned 
the  secret  of  changing  it  into  money  and  grew  rich.  His  wife  bore 
him  one  son  and  was  always  where  her  husband  thought  a  woman 
ought  to  be,  at  home,  except  when  she  made  her  yearly  visit  to  her 
friends  in  Boston.  Benjamin's  possessions  rapidly  increased  and 
extended  soon  to  his  native  town ;  here  too,  his  crops  were  abundant. 
His  boundaries  almost  surrounded  the  homestead  and  it  seemed  as  if 
he  not  only  intended  to  have  that  but  every  other  acre  his  grandfather 
possessed.  His  oldest  children  were  educated  by  their  mother's  friends 
and  large  possessions  have  fallen  to  their  share,  so  that  of  all  the  races 
his  is  the  only  money  saving  one.  In  popular  language,  he  had  a 
genius  for  acquiring  wealth ;  but  what  is  genius  ?  we  are  said  to  have  a 
genius  for  that  in  which  we  excel ;  true,  but  is  this  a  gift  of  nature  or 
does  it  grow  out  of  circumstances.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  the  musician,  statesman  and  orator  are  all  gifted  men 
and  must  have  had  a  genius  for  their  various  callings  that  was  bestowed 
by  nature ;  carry  it  a  little  further  and  we  shall  have  a  genius  for  school 
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keeping,  farming,  cooking  and  so  on  until  it  would  appear  perfectly 
absurd.  If  we  examine  the  idea  we  shall  find  it  is  an  improper  one  to 
indulge  or  even  to  speak  of  in  the  presence  of  children.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  discourage  effort,  not  only  in  them  but  in  ourselves. 
"  My  mother  says,  I  shall  never  make  a  writer,"  said  a  little  girl  when 
I  pointed  out  the  faults  in  her  copy,  "and  it  will  do  no  good  to  try," 
the  child  placed  implicit  confidence  in  her  mother  and  she  reasoned 
logically,  but  what  was  the  effect  ?  Precisely  the  same  it  would  have 
on  all  of  us.  What  we  are  determined  to  do  that  we  accomplish  though 
obstacles  as  high  as  mountains  come  in  our  way,  circumstances  may 
turn  our  minds  into  different  channels  even  before  our  recollection  can 
confirm  it,  but  whatever  course  they  take  whether  right  or  wrong,  if 
the  whole  energy  of  the  mind  is  exerted,  that  it  will  accomplish.  This 
is  a  degression,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered  for  the  winter  at 
least ;  but  to  return  to  my  story  : — 

Benjamin's  oldest  son  married  a  Buffum,  and  had  children;  his 
second  married  a  Gooch,  and  had  children.  The  number  of  descendants 
from  Isaac  1st  is  fifty-nine.  Thirty  were  males,  twelve  of  whom  had 
families.  Out  of  the  twenty-nine  females,  thirteen  married  into  the 
following  families :  Keen,  Howland,  Crosby,  Miller,  Bennet,  Josselyn, 
Gould,  Little,  Briggs,  Flint,  Dwelley,  Buffum  and  Chace.  From  this 
review  of  our  ancestors,  I  find  the  oldest  branch  was  distinguished  for 
their  adventurous  spirit,  their  numerous  families,  and  for  early  death, 
particularly  in  infancy,  although  many  lived  to  great  age.  The  second 
branch  is  characterized  for  their  aversion  to  change  of  place,  for  their 
love  of  society  and  good  cheer,  and  for  their  attention  to  woman  ;  from 
the  beginning  she  had  equal  rights  and  privileges  and  shared  not  only 
in  the  property,  but  in  the  opportunities  of  improvement  at  home  and 
abroad.  Of  the  third  branch  we  know  little,  but  to  hazard  an  opinion, 
they  were  an  honest,  peaceable,  industrious,  well-disposed  race.     Two 


hundred  years  have  proved  that  spot  favorable  to  health  and  longevity. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  child  or  young  person  ever  died  in  this 
house,  and  though  all  excepting  Abigail  lived  nearly  to  the  age  of  man 
and  many  exceeded  it.  Our  ancestors  were  fortunate  in  their  selection 
in  another  respect,  although  benefit  has  not  even  yet  been  fully  realized. 
The  Herring  brook  is  a  source  of  internal  and  lasting  wealth  and  might 
be  made  very  beneficial  to  its  inhabitants.  Its  present  regulations  are 
infinitely  better  than  formerly,  yet  there  is  room  for  much  improvement 
and  I  trust  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  pour  forth  treasures  that 
will  be  a  never  failing  fund  of  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  our  youth. 
The  amount  of  herring  money  from  1799  to  1805  was  $  1,380.69,  from 
1805  to  1810  was  $  615.75,  from  1810  to  1815  was  $  1,892.84,  from  1815 
to  1820  was  $  970.85,  in  1818,  1819,  1820  and  1808,  there  was  no  income. 
From  1820  to  1827  it  was  $1,539.66,  the  whole  sum  being  $6,535.79, 
and  if  interest  had  been  allowed  it  would  have  amounted  to  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  dollars,  the  yearly  interest  on  this  sum  would  be 
one  thousand  and  twenty  dollars,  more  than  enough  to  support  an 
excellent  permanent  school.  This  would  be  of  infinite  advantage 
particularly  to  the  poor,  and  who  that  has  received  any  portion  of  this 
sum  feels  the  richer  for  it  now.  Suppose  the  herring  money  to  be  as 
much  as  it  has  been  since  1827,  and  we  begin  now  to  invest  it,  how 
long  would  it  take  to  save  a  fund  sufficient  to  support  a  school  ?  and 
soon  might  other  schools  be  established  where  every  branch  of  useful 
education  would  be  taught,  and  in  a  century  Pembroke,  despised 
Pembroke,  would  not  only  be  the  seat  of  learning  and  learned  men,  but 
would  literally  be  a  land  of  freedom.  This  accumulating  fund  would 
defray  every  expense,  and  such  a  thing  as  taxes  would  be  unknown. 
Were  I  a  teacher  here,  I  would  point  out  the  advantage  of  a  literary 
and  scientific  education  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  'till  every  little 
boy  would  long  to  be  a  man,  that  he  might  put  the  plan  into  operation. 
You  may  think  me  visionary  and    enthusiastic,  but  a  calculation  of 


dollars  and  cents  for  a  century  to  come  will  give  such  a  sum  as  will 
astonish  you.  We  are  intimately  connected  with  the  future  as  well 
as  the  past,  and  if  we  can  bestow  a  fund  of  wealth  from  which  such 
important  results  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  ought  we  not  to  do  it  ? 
Have  we  not  duties  to  perform  to  generations  yet  unborn  as  well  as  to 
the  present  ?  Are  we  not  their  agents  and  should  they  not  receive  from 
us,  as  we  received  from  our  ancestors  ?  They  felled  trees,  dug  up  the 
roots,  prepared  the  land  for  tillage,  planted  orchards,  and  established 
schools,  was  it  merely  for  themselves  that  they  did  this  ?  No,  they 
suffered  hardships  and  privations  that  we  might  live  in  ease,  and  can 
we  refuse  to  confer  favors  on  posterity  when  it  can  be  done  without 
labor  and  expense,  can  we  not  deny  ourselves  the  paltry  sum  of  a  dollar 
a  year  to  accomplish  this  purpose  ?  I  am  sure  we  can,  and  when 
another  hundred  years  have  passed  away,  although  we  may  rest  with 
our  fathers,  the  deeds  of  this  nineteenth  century  will  be  reviewed  with 
grateful  remembrance  and  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  times. 

If  but  one  thousand  dollars  be  put  at  interest  now,  in  one  hundred 
years  its  amount  would  be  $  341,000.,  in  twelve  years  more  it  would  be 
doubled  and  would  be  $  682,000.,  and  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years  from  now,  it  would  be  $  1,364,000.  *  Well  may  I  say  the  herring 
brook  is  an  internal  source  of  wealth. 


(.jiving  an  income  of  $81,840. 
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